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What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 


of America’s Future? 


ANNOUNCER: The Northwestern University REVIEWING STAND! 

MR. BUCHANAN: What do you teen-agers think of America’s future? 

MR. ANDERSON: I think that America’s future is dependent upon her 
ability to solve her problems, not outlaw them. The past Congress has estab- 
lished a batting average of zero in this respect. 

MR. SAUTE: Looking beyond the problems at home, I believe that, unless 
the United States’ so-called bi-partisan foreign policy is drastically changed, 
the United States and Russia will soon find themselves in a third world war. 

MISS BACON: Now is the time, however, when things must be done 
before their time, and it is America’s teen-ager who will do it, as I hope, 
in a firm policy with Russia. 

MISS PIERCE: Yes, but I stand in violent opposition to universal military 
training for the United States, because I think it would be detrimental not 
only for the individual but for the nation and the world. 

*% % * 

MR. BUCHANAN: In last week’s discussion of democracy, it was said 
that the attitude of American youth was different from that of any other 
nation, that this attitude gives us faith in our American democracy. Today 
we have invited four teen-agers to the Reviewing Stand to tell us their im- 
pressions of our country, our government and our future. 

Already these four have expressed different views on our future, centering, 
it appears to me, around our Congress and what it is doing. Let me pose 
the question: If you could vote this fall, whom would you vote for? 


‘Whom Would You Vote For?’ 


MR. ANDERSON: I would vote for Harry S. Truman. The Republican 
Congress has proved its inability to solve the problems our country faces. Its 
majority in both houses was sufficient to override Truman almost any time, 
yet he has tried to improve our legislation. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I assume, George, that you might disagree, since you 
say that our bi-partisan foreign policy has not worked too well. - 

MR. SAUTE: I would vote for Henry Wallace for that very reason. Henry 
Wallace will do something about our foreign policy. The American people 
today can’t say a thing about their foreign policy because it is “bi-partisan.” 


It takes in the Republican and Democratic Parties. The Third Party feels 


that something drastic has to be done about our foreign policy. It says it 
will do it, although it have very few concrete statements. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Sylvia, what would you do at the polls? 

MISS BACON: Well, after I have viewed Mr. Wallace’s in-between and 
unclarified stand on foreign policy, I find that I’d have to go along for a 
general housecleaning on a Dewey-Warren ticket. 

MR. BUCHANAN: And Maxine? 

MISS PIERCE: Naturally, being from California, I lean toward the idea 
of voting for any ticket that has Warren on it. However, I think that Wal- 
lace has good ideas, but he hasn’t stated them clearly enough for me to feel 
that I can follow through. For that reason I, too, would vote for Dewey and 


Warren at the polls in November. 
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MR. BUCHANAN: Let’s examine some of these candidates and what you 
think about them. 

Starting with President Truman, Marvin, you say he has done a good job. 

MR. ANDERSON: I think he has done a good job, considering the fact 
that he has had a Republican Congress working against him. 

MR. SAUTE: Why did he do such things then as the very poor treatment 
of the Palestine question? The Republicans didn’t bother him on that ques- 
tion, yet he has reversed himself three different times. 

MR. ANDERSON: President Truman reversed himself on the Palestine 
question because of the apparent lack of ability of the United Nations to 
solve the problem. 

MISS PIERCE: Not only was he bungling the Palestine question, but you 
can’t say that the Republican Congress was against the President, because 
after all the Congress was working for the people of the United States and 
not against a Democratic President. 

MISS BACON: Well, we find that we have a Republican Congress now 
that is an example of what might happen when we get a Republican leader, 
and it has backed the United Nations. 

MR. SAUTE: It has backed the United Nations, perhaps, but who will 
revise the United Nations? You say that President Truman feels the United 
Nations is not sufficient. Why won’t he come out definitely for revision of 
the United Nations? 


Congress and the United Nations 


MR. ANDERSON: I believe he 4as come out definitely for revision of the 
United Nations. 

MR. SAUTE: I would say, Marvin, that I have not definitely heard any- 
thing about revision of the United Nations. A measure for revision almost 
did pass, however, in the House at the last session. Congress is coming 
around, but there is still not too much support for the bill. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think of some of the other problems 
that have faced our Congress and what the Republicans might do about 
them, Sylvia? 

MISS BACON: Our Congress was well-handled this year. I believe our 
major problem was tax reduction, getting us back to normal instead of build- 
ing on an ever-increasing boom. 

MR. SAUTE: However, I think we should not have tax reduction at this 
time. In the midst of inflation and in the midst of the E. R. P. buying, it is 
a very poor time to reduce taxes. j 

MR. ANDERSON: Look at the Taft-Hartley Act. It was supposed to 
end industrial strife or at least the emergence of great strikes that would 
imperil the entire nation, yet today we are no more on the way toward indus- 
trial peace than before. 

MISS BACON: But the action of Congress in the Taft-Hartley Act 
brought us once again toward the middle from the swing to labor power 
started by the Democratic Congress. Once more it will be a balance of labor 
and management. 

MISS PIERCE: It is obvious today that the Democrats aren’t united on 
the idea that they should have Truman as another President. Do you hold 
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this as an admission that Truman has failed, in spite of the fact that the 
Republican Congress was supposedly working against him? 

MR. ANDERSON: The Democratic convention will decide that. The 
Republicans were just as divided on candidates as the Democrats are today. 

MISS PIERCE: However, the Republicans have no record to stand on, 
no leader who had bungled through an entire term of office. We feel that 
the admission on the part of certain Democrats that Truman has failed by 
the fact that they want to nominate someone else is enough in itself. He 
hasn't been a good President. 

MR. ANDERSON: The Republicans definitely have a record to stand on. 
They have the work of the 80th Congress to stand on. 

MR. SAUTE: But who considers President Truman a great President? 
What we need in this country is a great President. 

MISS BACON: What we need besides a great President is a President 
who is clear on his policies. I think it is a question of policy rather than 
personality with President Truman on our civil rights issue. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about this issue of civil rights that seems to 
split the Democratic party? How would you defend the stand that Truman 
has taken, Marvin? 

MR. ANDERSON: I think the idea is very good. However, I will dis- 
agree with Truman on his action. I think that at this time a civil rights pro- 
gram would only complicate the matter and cause rebellion in the south. 

MISS BACON: We have never lived where there are a great many Ne- 
groes, yet we understand that the civil rights program is legislative and civil 
equality for which we founded ourselves. 


‘Civil Rights Program Requires Time’ 

MR. SAUTE: The south is rebellious at the civil rights program because 
its people have pride. They don’t want to be pushed into anything so quickly. 
Segregation is a very old factor in the south, and it cannot be changed at a 
given time. It must evolve. Until teachers, for instance, realize that Negroes 
and white children are equal in ability, we can’t very well have the kids 
living together in schools. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Then you take the position that, although you might 
favor the situation eventually, it couldn’t work today? 

MR. SAUTE: That’s correct. I’ve talked to a lot of people about it, and 
nobody thinks it can work in the South today. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Let’s turn to California, then. What do you think 
of the civil rights program, Maxine? 

“MISS PIERCE: I think we are all agreed on the fact that the civil rights 
program is good in essence. However, if you don’t think it is going to work 
today, are you just going to keep putting it off until some day when you say, 
“Well, the time is ripe now’’? 

MR. ANDERSON: I think it will take time to educate the people and for 
the American people to solve this problem. I don’t think you can solve it 


today. 
MISS PIERCE: Well, what is the South doing to educate the people to- 


~ ward a program of civil rights if the people are in so violent opposition to it? 


MR. ANDERSON: You mean what you need is a New Deal to build some 
half-decent colleges for the colored people. I'll grant you that the educa- 
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tional institutions in the South for the colored people are very poor. I do 
think that ought to be our civil rights program—education. 

MR. SAUTE: We talk about education so glibly, but who is going to do 
the educating? The teachers? Right now in the South the teachers feel that 
segregation is a good thing. Until the teachers can be educated themselves, 
we can’t very well change. 

MR. ANDERSON: I think there you need special institutions to train 
the Negroes. 

MR. SAUTE: The South cannot afford it. We have to go into that factor 
too. The south cannot afford the schools. 

MISS PIERCE: Well, Marvin, you say that the educational institutions 
for the colored people in the South are very poor. However, I take that to 
mean that you feel there are White institutions which would be adequate for 
educational needs. Now, if the South were educated to civil rights by any 
means, that would mean that it would throw the colleges open the way they 
do elsewhere in the United States, so that everyone could attend. 

MR. ANDERSON: There’s the problem, just as George has stated. The 
South won’t stand for that. How are you going to do it? First, you have to 
have special institutions. 

MISS BACON: You say the South is unable to build special institutions, 
and it won’t take Negroes into its major institutions. You have to begin 
somewhere. 

Government Aid Is Necessary 


MR. ANDERSON: I didn’t say that the South didn’t have equipment 
to do it. I think you must have government-sponsored schools or, at least, 
government-aided schools. 

MR. SAUTE: We talk about federal aid to education, but that was one 
of the main points of the Civil Rights Bill. Segregated communities and 
their schools are much more expensive than a consolidated school. The 
South cannot afford any extra expense, and yet combining schools will create 
so much resentment that it would do more harm than good. 

MISS PIERCE: Well, common logic shows that the problem of civil 
rights and segregation in the South is not being met adequately by the South, 
because if money is lacking, if facilities are lacking, and still the South won’t 
open up the educational institutions to both races, it seems there is lack of 
cooperation on the part of the Southern people. 

MR. SAUTE: Talking about common logic with the Negro question.in the 
South is not really logical, because the Negro question is not logical in the 
South, because the Negroes have such a huge population there. In many states 
the Negro populations are as large as the White, and the White population 
is very afraid of social equality and scared to death of intet-marriage. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Let’s look at the problem in other sections of the 
country. What about racial and religious discrimination in your community 
Sylvia? 

MISS BACON: I’m absolutely unprejudiced. Maybe it comes from living 
where I have, but I have found when anyone has been given an equal oppor- 
tunity to begin with, then he has an equal chance and becomes an equal. We 


can’t jump in over our heads and try to swim our way out, but we at least. 


have to get into the water and start immediately on the program. 
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MISS PIERCE: I’m ashamed to say at this point that I live in a community 
which has a covenant against Negro people living in our community. How- 
ever, in southern California it is not nearly as evident as in other places of 
the United States which could be considered southern. This business of 
covenant is being worked against by progressive leaders in our community. 
I wish other leaders in other communities would do the same, because I do 
think the time is ripe now, as it may never be in the future. 

MR. BUCHANAN: The civil rights issue is one of the large problems 
facing our country today, but I’m sure from what you have said that you 
believe there are other problems equally important, if not more so. For in- 
stance, George, you speak of our bi-partisan foreign policy being a failure 
and that it may lead to war between Russia and the United States. Why do 
you say that? 

MR. SAUTE: I think we are heading toward war right now, because 
we leave the United Nations out on anything that seems to be very important. 
We are definitely in an armaments race—everybody will agree to that—and 
armaments races always lead to war. Nations that keep building and building 
must eventually come to a stop which will be war. 

MISS BACON: George, it is a necessary armaments race. There are two 
conflicting ideologies within the world, communism and democracy, and 
communism avows to crush democracy. Let’s do something about it. 

MR. ANDERSON: I think the war is inevitable. I agree with Sylvia; we 
must arm. We can work through the idea of the United Nations, but we 
can’t rely on the United Nations. Its weaknesses are evident, and we must 
be prepared ourselves to meet any crisis. 

Are We Facing War? 

MISS PIERCE: It is appalling to sit here and hear you say that war is 
inevitable and speak so glibly of a war that may destroy not only us but the 
entire world and the civilization we have known. How can we possibly be 
participating in a race which will destroy us? 

MISS BACON: I think we can refer to General Spaatz’ statement that this 
third world war will not be the last. Coming now, we would find that the 
United States and Russia are in no position to use world-destroying weapons. 

MR. SAUTE: It would take a little more time, but in five or ten years— 
the scientists say we will have rockets, atomic bombs fifty to one hundred 
times as powerful as the Hiroshima type bombs, and bacteriological warfare 
—it looks to me like sure destruction of civilization. 

MR. ANDERSON: How would you prevent this war? Not through the 
United Nations. ; 

MR. SAUTE: Definitely not. But it must be through a revised United 
Nations, Marvin. It must be, I feel, through a federal world government. 
And many things must be changed in our United Nations to make that 
government. 

MR. ANDERSON: I agree with you, George, but the question arises: 
How can we get federal world government? 

MISS BACON: We find that the world is not ready for that state of co- 
operation, just as the United States, you said before, is not ready for civil 
rights. 

“MR. SAUTE: Well, Britain is ready for it. About five-sixths of the mem- 
bers of Parliament are on a crusade for world government. And Britain is 
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the third most powerful country in the world, we might say. It seems that 
the world is ready for it except the United States and Russia. 

MR. ANDERSON: Forty nations came to San Francisco, Sylvia, thinking 
they would form a world government. 

MISS BACON: They thought they would form a world government, but 
then they realized they had to protect themselves with a veto. They realized 
they couldn’t give up their sovereignties for world government. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I assume from your conversation, then, that you 
oppose the United Nations? 

MISS PIERCE: I don’t think the United Nations is powerful enough to 
prevent war. However, the idea of the United States participating in a race 
and preparing itself for war certainly isn’t going to prevent it. Universal 
military training for United States citizens is about the most appalling 
thought that can come about at this time. It is just as if we are saying, “We 
are all ready for war, and we'll practically set the date.” The world govern- 
ment idea is fine; I think that the United States citizens should work toward 
it, but they should also work toward a period of peace and not preparation 

for war. 


World Government and the Veto 


MISS BACON: We will work toward that end until we will make someone 
ee you can’t veto eighteen times out of the twenty times—the power was 
used. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Let’s be a little more concrete on the situation of 
world government. I'd like to hear what each of you has in mind and exactly 
how you'd go about it. Sylvia, what do you think? 

MISS BACON: World government, to me right now, is an impossibility, 
because we are working against Russia, and, as much as it seems bad to say 
“against” in a world like this, we have to be against until we can come to 
that time when there can be one world. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Would you support a world government under these 
conditions or assume that, because Russia will not support it, the organiza- 
tion cannot exist? 

MISS BACON: I'd support it only if we can get it without appeasement 
of Russia. 

MR. ANDERSON: I don’t think it is absolutely necessary to have Russia 
in the world government. The procedure for establishing a world govern- 
ment would be to call some kind of a world assembly. To talk it over might 
take a period of time, perhaps, so Russia is left out. Then what happens? 
She has the world against her. She has to fight the whole world, assuming 
the United States will come in, which I think it will. Russia will join, I think. 

MISS BACON: Marvin, you ask then what happens, and I say war, and 
we can’t end it with world federation. 

MISS PIERCE: Obviously, Sylvia, Russia couldn’t fight the entire world 
and George has already told us that if Great Britain is in favor and the United 
States could be brought in, Russia would be the only major power on the 
outside. How could it have the strength—we are not sure of Russia’s strength 
no matter what the newspapers tell us—to go on and fight the entire world? 

MISS BACON: Truly we don’t know what the power of Russia is, but we 
do know from those people that haye come from behind the iron curtain 
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that the Russians are actually working on defense against the atomic bomb. 
One of the Ukranian plants is set up with a defense against the atomic bomb. 

MR. SAUTE: Can you blame them for wanting to have a defense? I 
think we can hardly blame them for that. We are all preparing for atomic 
warfare, because no nation, neither the United States or Russia, will make 
sufficient moves to stop it. 

MISS BACON: George, we are preparing because we know that some- 
thing is going to happen. 

MR. ANDERSON: Even if the atom bombs are used, it isn’t all going to 
be atomic warfare. You have to have troops prepared and trained, to march 
in and take over, clean out the city after you have used the atom bomb, if you 
want to speak in those ghastly terms. If you think the next war is going to 
be push-button warfare, you're stupid. 


‘U. M. T. Is Not Answer’ 

MISS PIERCE: Universal military training cannot be the answer to peace. 
We are all speaking of war now, of what we are going to do after we have 
used the atom bomb. Universal military training isn’t the answer. It can’t be. 

MR. ANDERSON: Universal military training isn’t the answer to peace, 
but it seems pretty evident today that we are going to have war. 

MISS PIERCE: What are we working for—war or peace? 

MR. ANDERSON: We are working for peace, but we are going to have 
wat. That’s evident today. 

MR. SAUTE: I don’t agree. I think if we prepare, while we are trying 
to revise the United Nations, we should make it evident to the rest of the 
world that we want peace and we are only preparing to defend ourselves 
instead of wage a wat. 

MISS PIERCE: The United States can’t conceivably stand with a huge 
trained army behind it and say to the nations of the world, “We want peace.” 
They'll never believe us, and war will be the result. We must train for peace 
and not war! 

MR. ANDERSON: All right. Suppose, then, that the United States dis- 
arms. Is Russia going to disarm? No! 

MR. SAUTE: I agree. I don’t think that the United States should disarm 
until we have our world government, but let us work right now and let us 
work hard toward revision of the United Nations. 

MISS BACON: We have been making our attempts with the United 
Nations, and the only reason we are having a constitutional meeting in 1950 
- is because Russia can’t use the veto on such a proposal. 

MISS PIERCE: Well, revision of the United Nations doesn’t necessarily 
mean the answer. What we mean is a federal world government which will 
have strength to maintain peace. We haven't necessarily insisted that Russia 
come in on this because it would be powerful enough without Russia. 

MR. BUCHANAN: When you speak of a federal world government, what 
sort of organization do you mean? 

MISS PIERCE: Something that would have strength throughout the en- 
‘tire world, would have equal representation according to population, etc., 
and that would be powerful enough to keep peace. The army or militia that 

would be maintained by the federal world organization would be a police 
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force strong enough to enforce the rules and regulations as set up by this fed- 
eral world government. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Would this police force come from various nations 
that belong to the world government? 

MISS PIERCE: Quite obviously. It would be trained through a central 
panel set up by the world government. 

MISS BACON: Maxine, I have heard it said that peace by force is no 
peace at all. 

MISS PIERCE: I mean force only for the regulations set up for roads and 
international skyways, perhaps, and for obvious methods of governing that 
would be set up by any nation. 

MR. SAUTE: This international police force will say, if we have a world 
government, “We'll either destroy or convert all atom bombs, all mass des- 
truction weapons.” This government won’t work to attack nations, but to 
stop individuals, like our F. B. I. goes into states to apprehend criminals. 

MISS BACON: Who is going to see that this atom bomb is destroyed ? 
Are you going to let these countries give up sovereignty over their own con- 
trolled powers? 

MR. SAUTE: That’s right! Countries are going to have to give up a 
great deal of sovereignty. They will have to give up the atom bomb. There 
will be frequent inspection so that all countries know no other country is 
making the bombs. 

MISS BACON: Who is going to make them give up the power? 

MR. SAUTE: The world government. When a nation ratifies this treaty, 
it will say that it is willing to have these inspectors come to the countries. 
It will have to give up all those powers. 

MR. ANDERSON: You are going to have to work for world peace 
through the United Nations, as it now is, but at the same time you have to 
make sure that the United States is prepared for war when and if it comes. 
If you are going to disarm and forget your U. M. T., forget the draft, forget 
that Russia has 175 divisions plus her troops in the allied countries—it doesn’t 
make sense! 

All Nations on Same Level 

MISS PIERCE: I think we are mistaking something. We keep saying 
“these countries” and “those countries.” We have to realize in a system of 
federal world government that the United States, too, would have to be put 
under the same restrictions as other nations of the world. Only under this 
system, and only by making our people understand that we would be on the 
same level with everyone else in the entire world, can we put through a sys- 
tem that will insure peace. 

MISS BACON: Maxine, we are trying to work today on a political scale 
not social, economic or educational, because those types are impossible right 
now. As we work on that political scale, it is the powers of nations that 
count. You can’t have those powers of nations cooperating in two worlds 

ge enaietre ete ee many opinions expressed here. Let ie 
ask each of you: at would you do about the most im 
think jot be to face? : ponent proplen aay 

MR. SAUTE: I think most important is this problem of worl 
I think we must work as hard as he can for fadeual world see ee 
is also called revision of the United Nations. 
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MISS BACON: I can find the youth of America crying for peace and yet 
more peace, because we know what the world has been, but I want to warm 
them—and hope they realize—that we can’t have peace with oppression. 

MR. ANDERSON: I think that world government is the only solution to 
world peace. We must have an organization which is sovereign over all na- 
tions, which will take away from them the power to make war. Only when 
there is government by law can you have peace. 

MISS PIERCE: I’m encouraged to find that we are in some unison in the 
idea of a federal world government, because world peace is the outstanding 
issue before the youth of today. Federal world government is the answer. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Today’s discussion, I think, has at least antiquated 
that often-heard complaint. ‘“This younger generation is going to the dogs.” 
Certainly we have reached no unanimity of opinion here on domestic prob- 
lems or on our foreign policy, but we do have assurance that American 
youth is thinking about the problems which face our nation, and, more im- 
portant, just what we can do to solve these problems. After listening to you 
four teen-agers discuss our future, I hope that young people such as you will 
be our leaders of tomorrow. 
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